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From the London ¥outh’s Magazine. 
AFFECTING DEATH-BED SCENE. 


Christianity must ever be valuable, if only for the 
superiority which it gives over the trials and afflic- 
tions in life—and the support and comfort i is cal- 
colated to impart inthe hour of death, Frequently 
has the Youth's Magazine borne witness to this 
truth, in its records of the peaceful, and even tri- 
umphant departures, of the youthful Christian. To 
see even children meet death (sometimes in its most 
appalling forms,) with such fortitude, resignation, 
and calinness, forms a striking evidence of the truth 
of those principles which sustain them in such a 
trying situation. While, on the other hand, we be- 
hold those who arrogate to themselves the title of 
“men of reason,” (as if reason was revelation,) and 
who reject the heart-humbling doctrines of the 
Gospel---with all their boasted philosophy, stand 
afrighted at. the approach of death ; and their last 
hours display either the despair of an Altamont, the 
fearful forebodings of a Voltaire, or the subterfuges 
of a Hume. 

The subject of the present sketch, Mr. T: 
M——, was a native of Scotland, but was brought 
tothe neighborhood of London in his childhood. 
He, very early in life, was called from the parental 
roof and left to form associations, which in a great 
metropolis are so liable to captivate and ensnare the 
unguarded and inexperienced youthful mind. Na- 
tually of a frank and obliging disposition, with a 
wperior address and deportment---an intelligent 
twntenance, a mind vigorous and sprightly, culti- 
nted by reading and observation, his company was 
courted and his friendship solicited. Thus flatter- 
td, he mixed in the giddy round of pleasure, while 
eren the form of religion soon became irksome, the 
house of God neglected, prayer forgotten. Satan 





does not permit his servants to remain long station- 


ary, forthere is a progress in sin as well as in grace, 
and mostly a very rapid advance from one degree to 
awother. Having now entirely thrown off the ex- 
ternals of piety, he sat down in the “chair of the 
xorner.” Religion was designated nothing but 
delusion, the effects of an overheated imagination ; 
agodly profession, mere hypocrisy ; and zeal brand- 
td as fanaticism. He next became an ardent ad- 
mirer of the writings of ‘Thomas Paine, and au- 
thors of the same caste; associating with several 
Joung men for the profane purpose of reading that 
daring calumniator, and to ridicule all that is sacred 
ind valuable to man’s eternal interests. ‘Thus ele- 
tated in his imaginary philosophy and on his own 
‘uperior discernment; young and in the enjoyment 
ofhealth, he was promising himself length of years; 
the world was opening before his view, scenes of 
peasure were in anticipation---and his sanguine 
wind was fondly counting on days and joys in per- 
Spective, which he was never to realize. But while 
thus smoothly gliding down the stream of time, he 
Was suddenly arrested in his dangerous career, and 
lid on a bed of sickness. His disease baffling the 
at of medicine, eventually, after a period of twelve 
months, ended in his removal from time to eter- 
uty. During this protracted dispensation, he was 
lrequently visited by some pious young friends, but 
they invariably found his sick-bed companion was 
either a novel or a play-book ; and when the great 
truths and evidences of Christianity were urged 
tpon his attention, he avoided them as subjects 
vhich were unpleasant to his thoughts, or attempt- 
*'to overcome them by sophistry and evasion. The 

ks which were lent to controvert his dangerous 
‘otlons were generally returned with a mere opinion 








of their merits as compositions; their arguments 
were avoided. But once, upon the. writer of this | 
contrasting the dying hours of the Christian 
and Infidel---conviction flashed upon him-—-and he | 
could not conceal the real impression of his mind; | 
he answered, “I fear Christianity is true, and that | 
my end will be miserable, that I shall die the death | 
of the infidel you have described.”: Yet, anticipat- 
ing recovery, he shunned meeting the teuth, like 
Felix, putting off the consideration to some ‘‘ more 
convenient season.” 

When a sudden and alarming change in his dis- 
ease (February, 1829), gave the fearful token that 
his recovery was hopeless, his assumed courage 
failed him, and his fondly cherished deistical no- 
tions at once gave way beneath him,---the specula- 
tive opinions of his creed could give no comfort in 
the prospect of eternity; could cast no cheering 
light across the gloomy valley of the shadow of death. 
Upon his being again entreated to seek for pardon 
and peace through Christ as the Saviour---he des- 
pairingly exclaimed, ‘‘ No, it is too late now; I 
must take my chance, I have advanced too far---I 
dare not think on the future.” He was reminded | 
of the folly and danger of taking a “leap in the) 
dark ;” but he declined the subject. He was evi-| 
dently striving to buoy himself up that there might | 
yet be no truth in the Gospel---no eternity--no judg- 
ment---no heaven---no hell! But the rapid approach 
of death extorted the unwilling conviction, which 
he ir vain attempted to conceal. ‘The appearance 
of his countenance bespoke the conflict that was 
passing within; he appeared laboring under a bur- 
den which he was ashamed to confess. ‘There was 
a “ fearful looking-for of judgment and of fiery in- 
dignation.” In this state of alarm a Wesleyan friend 
was introduced to him, when, for the first time, he 
opened his mind, confessing his belief in the reve- 
lation of the Word of God---a belief which he had 
long stifled, but which conscience oft-times convin- 
ced him was true. He listened with eagerness to 
the offer of mercy through Christ, and joined with 
earnestness in the supplications to the throne of 
grace in his behalf. ‘Turning round to an acquaint- 
ance, he said, ‘‘O, do not play the fool as 1 have. 
Look to your soul while in health---a sick-bed is no 
plact for repentance.” Continuing to get weaker, 
the night before he died, he was again visited by 
the writer of this. He was surrounded by his mo- 
ther, sisters, and brother. His mother, absorbed in 
grief, was employed alternately wiping the dying 
perspiration from his forehead, ot gently moistening 
his parched, quivering lips--the last sad token of a 
mother’s love; while his sisters stood weeping by, 
watching those struggles they could not relieve. 
Hope had fled ; and it was evident a few more beat- 
ing pulses, and all would be over. Upon the friend 
approaching the bed-side, he eagerly grasped his 
hand, and with a look, never-to-be-forgotten, he ex- 
claimed---“‘O, my good friend, I am glad you are 
come---you have come to see me die---to see my 
penitence ; kneel down immediately ; pray, pray 
earnestly !--for mercy, mercy for Christ’s sake.” 
Then he broke out in affecting cries for pardon 
through that Redeemer whom he had so long re- 
jected. ‘‘Oh, do not deceive me now---speak, tell 
me of mercy---this night I shall be in eternity. By 
our past friendship, I entreat you do not deceive. 
Tell me of Jesus, and of pardon by his blood---of 
salvation by the cross of Christ. Say, can there be 
pardon for ene so vile as I---is there hope? Oh, yes, 
you have often told me, ‘ he will not cast out any.’ 
I believe~-I trust—-I cling alone to Christ---save me, 
O Lord.” He lay for a few minutes exhausted. His 




















friend attempted to speak of the Saviour as able to 
save to the uttermost---and with breathless haste, ' 


spoke of the efficacy of Christ’s blood to blot out all 
sin; of the extent of the atonement; of the preva- 
lency of the intercession; of his willingness and 
ability tosave even in the last hour; while in rapid 
succession (for life was ebbing fast), was pointed 
out for his encouragement, the thief on the cross--- 
a Paul, a Manasseh, and a Peter: he listened with 
deep auxiety---interrupted alone by earnest, pathetic 
exclamations for pardon. An interesting conversa” 
tion followed : still grasping his friend by one hand, 
and with his other holding his brother’s, he cried, 
“T cannot let you go--yet, I fear, from the dying 
sweat on my hands, [ shall impregnate you with the 
fever ; I could wish to keep you here to see my last, 
but [ may linger severa} hours yet. Again there 
was a pause, while in silence the hearts of the wit- 
nesses of this sad scene were lifted up in earnest 
ejaculation to the mercy-seat. Again and again 
did he groan for pardon. ‘‘O, may we all meet in 
heaven---never to part---saved through the precious 
blood of Christ.” In this state he continued until 
twelve o'clock the following day, in broken, im- 
portunate-cries for forgiveness, with occasional ex- 
pressions of hope that all would yet be well---that 
he should be a “ brand plucked from the burning.’’ 
When a further change for the worse, and the acute- 
ness of his pain, deprived him of his senses, and 
he thus lay in a state of insanity, till the following 
night, when death closed his eyes forever, and his 
soul took its flight to appear before his God. “‘ And 
there in trembling hope we leave him till the judg- 
ment morn.” 

What mingled feelings possess the mind while 
gazing on the corpse ofa friend who has died under 
such affecting circumstances. Whilst we trace the 
lifeless features that were so often animeted im un- 
hallowed opposition to the gospel of Jesus, we re- 
call those hours when the kind voice of friendship, 
prompted by the value of the soul, attempted to 
combat those ruinous errors which had been imbib- , 
ed, to raise the faithful warning, and to point to 
Immantel as the source of life and peace; but how 
often has such solicitude been met only by the bit- 
ter sarcasm or taunting jest! But now how chang- 
ed: the busy feverish scene of life is past; death 
has summoned the soul to its solemn account. Fear 
creeps through the mind while we reflect on the 
equivocal nature of death-bed repentance, and trem- 
bling, we fear that the strong emotions of the dying 
hour were caused alone by the dread of death, and 
of appearing at the judgment bar. With holy indig- 
nation we execrate that libertine scepticism which 
deludes the soul while living, and leaves it helpless, 
hopeless in the hour of need. But still we gaze, 
and think we hear the voice of mercy, extending 
pardon even in the eleventh hour, leading the per- 
ishing soul to trust in Him whose power can know 
no limit, whose love is like his deity, transcendent- 
ly beyond conception. In such a moment of re- 
flection, how precious do those blessed truths ap- 
pear which give us hope in life and peace in death, 
and enable even the dying young believer, reclin- 
ing on the everlasting arms, exultingly to exclaim, 
**O death where is thy sting, O grave where is thy 
victory 7” J. H.C. 
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From the Albany Christian Register. 
DON’T CHEAT YOURSELF. 

Most people had rather cheat others than them- 
selves, and doubtless every reader of this paper, 
knows this, and wonders why I did not tell them, 
rather, not to cheat others, for they will mind and 
take good care of themselves. Iam not quite sure’ 
of that; and J - that I can make them believe 
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that a great many people need to be told, not to 
cheat themselves. 
You all know, that some men go to the tavern 
or store, and spend whole days in idleness, and ne- 
glect their business at home ; and idle people who 
stay at the tavern a good deal, almost, if not quite 
always, become drunkards, and profane swearers, 
and boxers, and every thing that is bad. By and 
by you hear that they are despised by every body, 
and all their property is sold to pay their debts, and 
because all their property won't pay what they owe, 
“they are sent to goal and have to lie there a good 
while; and you say it is good enough for them— 
because if they had staid at home and attended to 
business as they might, they would have been res- 
pected, and saved their virtuous families from bur- 
dening the town with their support.—And you say 
tight. Such men lose more than what they spend. 
The difference between spending 25 cents, and 
earning fifty, is not 25, but 75 cents. So you see 
that drunkards get rid of their property very fast. 
And instead of coming in from a good day’s work 
with a good appetite and contented mind, to eat a 
good supper which their beloved wives have prepar- 
ed against their seturn from work, and which, ifin- 
dustrious they would share with a fine family of} 
well dressed and well educated children—they dis- 
turb the whole village till 12 o’clock by their ca- 
rousing—come home cross and discontented, to 
abuse their wives, and corrupt their ignorant and 
vagged children; to hear that the cows are ruined 
by eating too much corn, and the hogs have rooted 
up all their potatoes, and both the horses are foun- 
dered by getting to the grain on the barn floor. 
Who cheated these men out of their day’s works, 
a good supper, a good pair of horses, and all the 
grain which had ruined their cows; and what is 
the greatest loss of all, peace and happiness in their 
own house? I say the last is the greatest—because 
if a man is not happy at home, I don’t think he 
will be happy any where. Why, you will say, that 
they cheated themselves. 

For if they had been at home they could have 
kept the cattle out of mischief—and if they had. not 
got drunk, and abused their families, their houscs 
would have been the abodes of plenty and of peace. 
Then you think just as | do; that drunkards need 
to be told not to cheat themselves out of so much 
happiness asthey always do. For if drunkards are 
rich, they are never respected, and they never have 
happy families. 

I have seen children playing on the ice, or sli- 
ding down hill, when they ought to have been at 
school—and it made my heart ache.—Now did you 
ever see children at play when they should have 
been at their books as their parents expected? 
Don’t you think thot they did wrong? If they 
did, they lost something; for people always lose 
when they do wrong—and if they lost in this way, 
they got cheated: and who cheated them? Did 
their parents? Their parents wanted to have them 
improve every moment. Did their teacher? He 
was ready to be vexed because they did not come 
more steadily to school. I don’t see how we can 
decide better, than to say, that they cheated them- 
selves. 

But, for fear that children will not believe that 
they do cheat thomselves, (for they think there is 
more fun in play than study,) I will try toconvince 
them that they do. You think a man is cheated 
when he sells all his property for rum. And so he 
does. For he would have better health and better 
friends, if he did not drink it; and he might keep 
his property into the bargain. Almost all children 
in Our country goto school 12 or 14 years, more 
or less.—If they spend the most of this time in 
play, as too many do, and after this they are put to 
work, what will they know? They will not be able 
to write a letter and spell it correctly, or even cast 
interest on a note for eight months. One man 
said, “that every moment is worth a wedge of 
gold.” At any rate, time is money, and if we mis- 
improve time we do as foolishly cheat ourselves, as 
the man who throws away his property for rum. 

A heathen once lamented that he had lost a day, 
and well he might ; for if he had offered to give $5 











he could not have got it back again. Then he lost 
$51 Ifthe salvation of his soul depended on the 
improvement of that day, an: we don’t know but it 
did, he lost, not $5, but all heaven. Tell me then 
what the little boy or girl loses, who plays away eve- 
ry day till he is 14 years old. And when you re- 
member, that this is the only time which he will 
have tolearn, and after all he plays it away, and 
learns nothing but bad habits, which will make 
him a mere blank in society, and it would be no 
strange thing if they led him to the state prison or 
the gallows; won’t you think as I do, that he cheats 
himself—and won’t you tell all such children not to 
cheat themselves, for if they do they will be vaga- 
bond unhappy wretches here, and everlastingly 
wretched hereafter—And do you think that those 
do much better, who attend schvol and do nothing 
but make disturbance? If you will profit by what 
I have said, and gever cheat yourseli in these two 
ways; I will tell you before a great while, if I am 
permitted to, other ‘ways in which persons often 
cheat themselves, ti!l they do nothing but cry over 
their folly. Tyro. 
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From the N. J. Sabbath School Journal. 
THE CRYING SHOEMAKER, 

A certain lady in New-England, was converted 
under the preaching of the celebrated Whitefield. 
She was much engaged in prayer, but there were no 
pious people in the place, and she had no one to 
unite in her devotions, but a little daughter 9 to 11 
years old. ‘This child she took daily into her clos- 
et to witness her cries and tears, and she also, was 
converted to God. ‘The child, in a transport so pe- 
culiar to sucha blessed experience, said, ‘‘O moth- 
er, if all the world knew this! J wish I could tell 
every body! Pray, mother, let me run to some of 
the neighbors, and tell them that they may be hap- 
py, and love my Saviour too.” ‘Ah! my dear 
child, said the mother, that would be needless; for 
I suppose if you were totell your experience, there 
is.not one in many miles but what would laugh at 
you, and say that it was alldelusion.” ‘‘O mother, 
said the child, I think they would believe me. 1 
must go over to that shoemaker, and tell him ; he 
will believe me.” She ran over and found him at 
work in his shop. She began by telling him that 
he must die, and that he was a sinner; and that 
she was a sinner, but that her blessed Saviour had 
heard her mother’s prayers, and had forgiven all 
her sins: and that now she was so happy, she did 
not know how to tell it! The shoemaker was 
struck ; his tears flowed down like rain; he threw 
aside his work, and cried for mercy by prayer and 
supplication ; that alarmed the neighborhood, and 
in a few. months, from that time, there were above 
fifty people brought to the knowledge of Jesus, and 
experienced his power an‘ grace. 


—@fP— 
THE BREAD OF LIFE, 
** Mother,” said little George, ‘‘ what does Christ 
mean, when he says, ‘I am the bread of Jife?’ I 
never could understand this text.” 


“Tam glad, my son,” answered Mrs. Selwyn, 
‘that you feel interested enough about what you 
read in the Bible, to wish to understand its mean- 
ing, and this is a very important and delightful 
text. The meaning of it is this; Christ is the 
bread on which our souls must feed, in order that 
they may live and be-happy. Thatis, unless we 
trust in him and lote him, our souls will die forev- 
er, just as our bodies would die, if we had no food 
to eat.” 

“‘ But, mother, you say that we must love Christ 
that we may be happy; now I know a great many 
boys who are always very lively and full of play, and 
never seem unhappy, who, I am sure, do not love 
the Saviour, for they take his name in vain, and of- 
ten may on the Sabbath.” 

“They may appear happy, George, but depend 
upon it they are not. It is certainly true, that their 
souls are dying for want of food, though what makes 
it still more sad, they know it not. You recollect 
going to sec your little cousin William, when he 


—_———— 


was dying in a consumption. ‘You k 
thought he was not sick at all; was not willin oo 
take any medicine, and told you when you left he, 
that he thought he should be able to prevail on his 
mother to let him come and see you the next da 
and that very day he died! Just so it is with St 
wicked boys you speak of, they will not believe 
that their souls are perishing without Christ, But 
suppose God should remove them from this world 
what do you suppose would be their feelings? Would 
they not be convinced then that they had nothine 
to make them happy? Christ alone, my dear boy, 
can make us happy in this world, and in that which 
is to come; but if we will not serve him and love 
him here, he will leave our souls hungry and dyin 
forever.” [ Youth's Friend, 
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From the Juvenile Miscellany. 
ON GOING INTO COMPANY, 

Eliza.— Mother, why may I not go to the party 
to-night with my sister? Mrs. B. sent for me as 
well as for her—sister says I am not old enough 
yet; that is always what she says when I am noy 
allowed to go with her—but I am tired of waiting 
to be old enough, and if I get all my lessons jn 
schooi, and do as you wish me to, at home, I should 
think I might go to the party as a reward, and—— 

Mother.—Stop, stop, my dear child, I have so 
much to say to you about what you have already 
said, that I beg you to go no further at present—[ 
am sorry Mrs. B. considered you old enough to go 
into company; if she had not, she would not have 
sent for you, and then you would thought nothing 
of going—but would have gone to your book, work, 
or amusement, with a light heart, and without com- 
plaining that you could not enjoy what others were 
enjoying—you would have completed. your business 
for the evening pleasantly, slept soundly, and arisen 
in the morning with your usual bright spirits and 
laughing eyes—but if you were to go, you would 
lose your lesson to-night—and from being unused 
to sitting up late, you would be very tired, and | 
very much fear to-morrow morning would find 
you fretful and unhappy; but I have other reasons 
why you ought not to go, and more important ones 
too. 
Eliza.—I should like to know them, for I do not 
think that going to the party will make me tired to- 
night, or fretful to-morrow, and you know I could 
make up my lesson another time. 

Mother —All this might possibly be so, but | 
very much doubt it. Now for my other reasons— 
your sister says you are not old enough to go into 
company—and do you think that you know what 
she means? It is not that you must be just so 
many years old—but to be old enough to go abroad 
into company, with your mother and sisters, you 
must have finished, and well finished too, yout 
school education ; you must have collected and laid 
up a store of knowledge, which will enable you to 
understand, and judge rightly of all you see and 
hear; and especially it is necessary for time and 
attention on your part, so to have ripened your um 
derstanding and judgment, that you may take 
pleasure in, and improve by the conversation of 
sensible people. ‘There is a season for every thing, 
and if you neglect strictly to do every thing in its 
season, you will never be old enough to go into com- 
pany, even if you should live a hundred years. You 
have studies, engagements, and pleasures, suited 
to your present age. Improve oak enjoy them, my 
dear, now in their time ; and if you do so, and make 
yourself acquainted with history, with bocks, and 
subjects inportant to be known, you will be able to 
enjoy the conversation of people, older and wise? 
than yourself, and to improve by it. You will, also, 
be able to choose your friends from the excellent 
and well informed in society, and not:be disposed 
to fall in with the trifling, and even pernicious con- 
versation of empty young ladies, who have had the 
misfortune to be suffered to go in contpany before 
they had learned any thing; before their minds were 





able to distinguish between the good and the bad; 
and before they knew how to conduct themselves 
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with propriety and good sense. I fear you do not 
understand all | have been saying. 
Eliza.—Perhaps not, wholly, mamma, but I 
think I do some of it. I would only ask, why I 
may not go—not as one of the company, but only 
asalistener? It would take but very little of my 
time—and I have a great deal of time you know. 
Mother.—Not any too much—and it would take 
more of your time than you think ; for besides the 
time actually spent in company, you would be think- 
ing of going, a long time before, and a much longer 
time afier. Besides, you would be apt to listen to 
frivolous conversation, and acquire a taste for it, 
iust because you are not capable, at your age, of 
understanding and appreciating sound, good sense, 
and correct information. Be content, my dear, to 
make much of your present time, enjoyments, and 
opportunities of improvement. 
Eliza.—You have made me content, dear moth- 
er; and I will try to show you that I am always so. 
Mother.—One thing more—you speak of going 
to the party as a reward for getting good lessons, 
&c.—you are too old, my dear, and have learned, | 
trust, too well the nature of your duty, to think of 
doing it solely for a reward. _ Let your first thought 
always be, that you do your duty because it is right; 
that is, because it is the will and pleasure of your 
Heavenly Father that you should do it; next, you 
should do your duty for the sake of the approbation 
of your earthly parents; and then you will be re- 
warded by the pleasure you feel in the approbation 
of your own conscience. 
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oe From the S. S. Messenger. 
MARY AND SUSAN. 
A Dialogue between two Sabbath Schoel Giris. 

Mary.---Stop, Susan; Miss R , told me to 
show you where the lesson was, as you were not at 
school last Sabbath. 

Susan.--You need not do that, for I am not go- 
ing to school any more. 

Mary.---Not going to school? What is that for? 

‘ Susan.---Why I should think you would stay away 
Every body asks if 
auch big girls as we, go to school. 

Mary.—We dou’t know all yet, that Miss R—— 
can teach us, and as long as we are ignorant, my 
mother says we are not too big to learn. Besides; 
she says that I can learn now twice as much in the 
same space of time, as I could when I was smaller, 
and you know Miss R—— told us the last time 
you were there, that she took so much pleasure 
in teaching us now, as we began to understand 
things. 

Susan.---I think it looks so foolish for great girls 
to go to school. 

ary.—Why, you know we go to Sabbath-school 
to learn about the Bible; and the minister says 
as we never can learn enough about that, we must 
just keep on learning all our days. 

Susan.— According to that, every body ought to 
go to Sabbath-school. 

Mary.—Well; in some places it is so—quite 
grown up people go. Aad I heard that the minis- 
lers are going to try and get all the people to at- 
tend: the oldest in Bible classes, and the younger 
0 the Sabbath-schools, and all to study God's 

ord. 

Susan.—If Mary Dean and Jane and the rest of 
them did not Jaugh and make such fun of it, 1 
should not care, but I hate to be laughed at. 

Mary.—Oh! Susan : such girls will always laugh 
atevery thing that is good. Why, they laugh at 
the Bible itself, and laugh at prayer, and would you 
give up reading the Bible and praying? Remem- 
ber poor Betsey R——, who used to laugh at the 
big girls for going to Sabbath-school, and left off 
going herself.— My teacher told me that just before 
she died, she raised herself in the bed and said, 
“Doctor, I'll work on my hands and knees for 
you, day and night, if you'll save my life. I can’t 
die: Oh! I can’t die.” And then she-sunk back 
again.* : 








| and taking their pleasure, and I must study my 


—— 


but it is hard to sce the other girls walking about 


Sabbath-schoul Lesson, or be shut up in School 
saying it. 

Mary.—If we loved God’s Word as David did, 
when he said it was “‘ more to be desired than much 
fine gold, and sweeter than honey,” we should not 
think ita hardship to study it, but it would be 
pleasanter than walking about: especially on the 
Sabbath. Miss R suys, we ought to thank 
God that we have something to keep us from break- 
ing the Lord’s Day, as many poor sinful girls do. 
Besides, the Superintendant says the scholars as 
they grow older, should begin to qualify themselves 
for teachers; and as they know the ways of the 
school, they will make better teachers than those 
who have not been accustomed to them. 

Now Susan, I know you will go again. I would 
not once think about those girls, excepting to pray 
every day for them that they might be better. They 
will know, poor things! one day, which are the 
most foulish ; those who keep God’s laws, or these 
who break them. * A Fact. 














NATURAL HISTORY. 





COMBAT BETWEEN A HORSE AND A LION. 

A nobleman, ip the early part of the reign of Louis 
XV., having a very vicious horse, which none of the 
grooms or servants would ride,—several of them 
having been thrown, and one killed,—asked leave 
of his majesty to have him turned loose into the 
menagerie, against one of the largest lions. The 
king readily consented, and the animal, on a cer- 
tain day was conducted thither. Soon after the ar- 
rival of the horse, the door of the den was drawn up, 
and the lion, with great state and majesty, marched 
slowly to the mouth of it, when, seeing his antago- 
nist, he set up a tremendous roar. The horse im- 
mediately startled and fell back, his edrs were erec- 
ted, his mane was raised, his eyes sparkled, and 
something like a general convulsion seemed to agi- 
tate his whole frame. After the first emotions of 
fear had subsided, the horse retired to a corner of 
the menagerie, where having directed his heels to- 
wards the lion, and having reaged his head over his 
left shoulder, he watched with extreme eagerness 
the motiuna of hisenemy. The lion, who presently 
quitted the den, sidled. about for more than a min- 
ate, as if meditating the mode of attack, when, hav- 
ing sufficiently prepared himself for the combat, he 
made a sudden spring at the horse, which defended 
itself by striking his adversary a most violent blow 
on the chest. ‘The lion instantly retreated, groan- 
ed, and seemed for several minutes inclined to give 
up the contest, when, recovering from the painful 
effects of the blow, he returned to the charge with 
unabated violence. The made of preparation for 
this second attack was the same as the first. He 
sidled from one side of the menagerie to the other, 
for a considerable time, seeking a favourable oppor- 
tunity to seize his prey ; during which time the horse 
still preserved the same posture, and still kept his 
head erect and turned over his shoulder. ‘The lion 
at length gave a second spring, with all the strength 
and velocity he could exercise, when the horse 
caught him with his hoofs on the under jaw, which 
he fractured. Having sustained a second and more 
severe repulse than the former, the lion retreated to 
his den as wellas he was able, apparently in the 
greatest agony, moaning all the way in a most la- 
mentable manner. ‘The‘horse-was soon obliged to 
be shot, as no one ever dared te approach the ground 
where he was kept.—Jlustration of Natural Hist. 

—-ete— 


Maternal Attachment of a Bird.—The following 
affecting instance of the attachment of a bird to its 
young, was witnessed in a garden at Tovil:--A king- 
fisher had reared its fragile abode, according to the 
plain but beautiful rule of nature’s architecture, and 
was sitting with maternal solicitude and constancy 
on 7 eggs, containing the germ of her expected 
progeny.—The water rose, and threatened to over- 
whelm the mother ; but despising danger, when 
duty was in question, she patiently sat on her nest, 


ee ———————— 
OBITUARY. 








DEATH OF A SUNDAY SCHOLAR, 

I was much pleased lately in visiting the dying 

bed of a little boy of the Sabbath school, who died 

at the age of twelve years. I found him in the cor- 

ner of the room, lying on a bed which his mother 

had made for him upon some chairs.—He was pale 

and worn with sickness, which his mother told me 
he bore with patience. I said to him “do you feel 

happy, my dear child ?”—he answered “Yes.” I 

said—‘* Why do you feel happy, do you think you 

will get well again?” He answered “ No.” “Then 

why (said I) do you feel happy? Do you not 
know that you are a sinner?” He answered “ yes 
—but I hope God will forgive me.” I said, “‘ how 
do you expect to be forgiven?” He did not an- 
swer—I said, “do you know who it was who came 
into the world?” He interrupted me by repeating 
the text, ‘‘ Jesus Christ came into the world to save 
sinners.” I said to him, ‘do you pray to God !”’ 
he said, “yes.” ‘* What do you pray for?” said I. 
He answered, ‘1 pray to God to make mea good 
child.” ‘ What is a good child?” I said. He di- 
rectly answered, “thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God with all thy heart, and with all thy mind, and 
with all thy soul, and with all thy strength.” Pres- 
ently he said to me, “‘ Do you take scholars now ?” 
‘Yes, (I said) little boys may be taken into the 
school on the first Sabbath in every month ; but 
why do you ask me?” He said, ‘ because I wish 
my brother to be in the school.” His mother told 
me he had often expressed this wish. I said to him, 
** why do you wish your brother to be in the school?” 
He answered, ‘that he may be a good child.” At 
this moment a little boy came to the door, and up- 
on seeing me was going away, but I told him to 
come in; and his sick brother called out to him, 
“Peter, Peter, should not you like to be in the Sab- 
bath school?’ I called the little boy to the bed- 
side, and his brother said, ‘‘ should not you like to 
be in the Sabbath school? If you are a good’ boy 
you will get tickets; and then you will have books 
given to you, and perhaps you may have a Bible 
given to'you. Should not you like to belong to the 
school? It would be better than playing with John 
Brown and other wicked boys.” ‘* Oh (added he) 
I wish that I was well, I should like to go to school 
again.” I said ‘ it would be better to go. to heaven 
than to gotoschool.” “Yes, (said he) but ifI were 
well again, I should like to go to school,” 

I prayed with this dear child and left him. On 
the next day he died. His anxiety for his little 
brother, and the good advice which he gave him, 
and the earnest and affectionate manner in which 
he gave it, will never be forgotten by me. Such 
instances afford great encouragement to ministers, 
parents, and teachers. [Children’s Friend. 








BDITORIAL. 








THE SIAMESE BOYS. 


There is at the Exchange Coffee House in Bos- 
ton, at the present time, a great curiosity. It is 
two boys or young men from Siam. They excite 
the attention of people here for two reasons, One 
is, that they are natives of @ very distant country, 
whose features, and language, and manners, are 
very different from ours. The other reason is, that 
these boys are bound or tied together, and have 
been so from their birth. They have been but a few 
wecks in this country, and were landed in Boston 
by Capt. Coffin who received them from their mo- 
ther in their native country. They will soon be 
taken to New York for a short time, and then car- 
ried to England. Capt Coffin tells us it is his in- 
tention to give them an education in that country. 

As they leave America so seon, very few of our 
readers will have aw opportunity to see them. We 
think therefore, they will be pleased to read such 
an account of them as we can give. 

The band that unites them is about three or four 
inches long, and grows from the lower ends of their 
breast bones. The inner part of it seems to be a car- 











Susan.—I know there is no good in such things, 


and perished rather than desert her charge. 
{Maidstone Journal. 


tilage or what is commonly called gristle. This is 
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covered with flesh and skin, precisely like that upon 
their bodies. This band is about two inches thick; & 
in width up & down,is nearly four incies. When the 
band is lengthened, by their pulling themselves 
apart as far as they can, it is smaller. Being thus 
bound together, one can move but very little with- 
out the other. They must always lie, or sit, or 
stand, at the same time; and if one walks, or runs, 
or jumps, or wrestles, or climbs, the other must 
partake in all his movements. And yet, though 
they are so closely united, each is by himself a per- 
fect boy, having every limb and feature of his own. 
It is supposed there are no large blood vessels ex- 
tending from one to the other, for no pulsation can 
be felt on the connecting band. Neither does one 
feel an injury which the other sustains, except it is 
near the center of the band; when that part is 
pricked or pinched, they both feel it at the same time, 
When they stand up they can face each other ; 
or they can stand side by side, and bring their 
breasts so far apart as to face another person di- 
rectly in front; but they can never turn their backs 
toeach other. When they stand side by side, Minee 
is at the left hand of his brother, Chang-ing at the 
. right; & it is in this manner that they always walk or 
stand. ‘They can turn and face the other way, so 
that Chang-ing wil be at the left hand & Mineeat the 
right. But they have always practised in the other 
mode ; and the habit is now so confirmed, that they 
eannot walk at all by taking this position. When 
they sit, stand, or walk in their usual manner, 
Minee’s right arm is almost always round the waist 
or neck of Chang-ing, & Chang-ing’s left arm round 
the neck or waist of Minee. And whenone embraces 
the neck, the other almost always takes the waist. 

Each has a mind of his own, and his own tho’ts 
and volitions and words. But they are very remark- 
able for thinking and acting alike. We saw them 
playing at drafis with a gentleman ; he taking one 
part of the game, they playing the other together. 
Sometimes one would move, or speak first about the 
game, and semetimes the other. But there was 
not the slightest disagreement between them 
throughout the game. ‘hey seemed to have pre- 
cisely the same mind about the best move, and to 
form their resolutions with equal rapidity ; or if one 
first resolved what to do, the other immediately 
agreed to it. Weare told their agreement is the 
same on all subjects, and at all times. They also 
become hungry at the same time, and eat the same 
quantity of food; they become weary and fall 
asleep at the same time, and it is very rare indeed 
that one sleeps after the other has awaked. This 
wonderful agreement is the effect of habit. They 
have been obliged to act together from their earliest 
infancy ; and what was necessary has become their 
pleasure. ‘They seem contented and happy in their 
condition, and strongly attached to each other; yet 
it is observed that they seldom converse together. 
It seems as if they could almost read each other’s 
thoughts, without the use of words. 

These boys are suppused to be about 18 years 
old, & are rather smaller than boys of that age usual- 
ly are in this country. ‘The Siamese are generally 
of smaller stature than the Americans. ‘They can 
yet speak but little English, but are learning it fast. It 
is not a very uncommon thing for children to be de- 
formed in some way: and several instances have 
been recorded of twins growing together. There 
ig an account of two little girls that were born in 
Boston, more than a hundred years ago, that were 
united very much as the Siamese boys are. But 
they died when they were very young. It is ex- 
tremely uncommon for such children to live and 
grow up. Very few instances have ever been 
known in any country. Perhaps there is not anoth- 
er at this time in the whole kingdom of Siam, and 
there is no reason to believe that there is one among 
the twelve millions of inhabitants in the United 
States. The wonder is, that these lads should live to 
their present age, be in good health, attain their 
proper stature, and be active and intelligent like 
their countrymen of the same age. 

Their complexion is dark and sallow, like other 
natives of the torrid zone. ‘Their hair is long and 

’ black ; but is shaven from the top of the head, after 
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the custom of their country. They resemble the 
Chinese in their general features; and their coun- 
try is very near tothe Chinese empire. In coming 
to this country they have sailed about half round 
the globe. 








MISCELLANY. 


Wonderful Preservation—On Monday last, 
while an elderly lady, with her daughter-in-law and 
her two children, were approaching Ithaca, N.Y. on 
the Geneva road, in a one horse wagon, by some 
means the horse took fright, and ran furiously down 
the hill. ‘The mother of the children somehow ex- 
tricated herself from the wagon, and the horse ap- 
proached the bridge at the inlet, with the fore wheels 
of the wagon entirely demolished—every spoke in 
the wheels having been broken short off at the hubs; 
and in the forward part of the wagon, partially upon 
her back, the old lady sustaining the two children. 
Destruction to this little party seemed inevitable. 
Several unsuccessful efforts were made to stop the 
horse in his furious career, but he broke past all the 
opposition and crossed the bridge at the inlet. 
Here he found so many impediments in his direct 
course, that he turned in by the stable of Mr. Wood- 
ruff, and was of course stopped. What is very re- 
markable, after having been thus drawn nearly a 
mile, during which the legs of the horse had been 
very much skinned and bruised, & the wagon near- 
ly demolished ,the two children were taken out entire- 
ly uninjured, and the old lady was but slightly hurt, 
and was soon able to give an account of the circum- 
stances, inquire for her lost bonnet, &&c. The frantic 
and almost breathless mother was soon after descried 
running in the distance, and a messenger was des- 
patched to make glad her heart by the information 
that the little ones and their aged gran:!-mother were 
safe. ae [ Chronicle. 

A Little Boy and a Tract.—A Sunday School 
Missionary, while travelling through a newly set- 
tled part of New-York, last spring, met several 
children in a road leading through a grove, and 
gave them some Religious Tracts. They soon met 
a little boy, and showed him their present, and 
pointed out to him the missionary, who had just 
given them the tracts... The boy then ran in haste, 








|to overtake the missionary, but did not succeed un- 


til he had walked nearly two miles. His ragged 
clothes, interesting countenance, and his running, 
attracted the attention of the missionary. He stop- 
ped his horse, and asked the boy what he wanted. 
He replied, ‘‘ some of those fine books.” ‘Can 
you read?” said the missionary.—*' No, sir,” said 
the boy, “‘ but my mother can.”—*‘ Will you carry 
them home and let her read them to you?” said the 
“Yes sir.” After giving him some 
of the tracts, the little boy said, ‘‘] suppose you are 
a religion man.” The missionary then gave him 
some advice, and left him. Children, do you love 
a good book, or a good tract, so well, that you 
would run two miles to get one ?—Philadelphian. 


—~Ze— 

A Little Boy reforming his Father.—A Sunday 
School scholar, who had been compelled by his pa- 
rents tospend a part of the Sabbath in collecting 
fruit to carry to market, was seen on acertain Sab- 
bath to weep, and was unwilling to go into the 


field.” His father called him to answer for his 
conduct. ‘“ Father,” said the boy, ‘‘my teacher 
says that it is wicked for people to work on the 
Sabbath, and God says that we must remember the 
Sabbath-day and keep it holy.” The father, see- 
ing the sobs and hearing the sighs of the boy, said, 
** Well you need not go to work, if the fruit all rots.” 
His father has since indulged the hope that he 
himself has become pious. ib. 


—-@e— 

Another such a Story.—Another scholar belong- 
ed to a family, who kept an open shop on Sunday, 
for the purpose of selling spirits. As he could not 
bear to see the Sabbath thus profaned, he asked his 
teacher to call, and converse with his parents about 
it. The teacher promised to call; but as he put it 
off from time to time, the boy asked them if it was 
not wicked to sell things on the Sabbath. His fa- 
ther gave no answer, He still repeated the ques- 





sete 
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tion ; but his father was still silent. On the next 
Sabbath, however, he closed his shop, and has kept 
it closed ever since, on the Sabbath-day. ib, 


. -“Se— 

Affiction.—To see a father treating his sons like 
elder brothers, and to see sons coveting their father’s 
company and conversation, because they think him 
the wisest and most agreeable man of their acquaint. 
ance, is the most amiable picture the eye can behold: 
it is a transplanted self-love as sacred as friendship, 
as pleasurable as love, and as happy as religion cay 
make it. <> 

A Generous Portuguese Nobleman.—An English 
officer requested me to visit his wife, a very beauti- 
ful woman, to whom he was much attached, not on- 
ly for her own excellent qualities, but as the moth- 
er of three beautiful children, all in a state of in. 
fancy. On going to his quarters I found her in 
the last stage of an intermittent fever—a disease 
which was very prevalent and fatal among our troops, 
I need not harass your feelings by depicting one 
of those scenes which one of my profession is so of- 
ten called on to witness. It was on the tenth day 
of the fever. Her soul was on the wing, and by 
the same evening she lad breathed her last. 

Her unfortunate husband, while he felt her Joss 
as the greatest calamity that could have befallen 
him, strove to stifle his sufferings as he caressed 
his lisping babes, who demanded when their mam- 
ma would return. 

With three helpless infants, in the midst of a for- 
eign country, he was under orders to march with 
his regiment to Spain. Divided between a 
sense of public and private duty, what could he 
do? He was advised to apply to Sir John Moore, 
for leave to carry his children to England. His 
wishes could not be complied with. ‘ Never mind, 
my dear friend,” said the generous Portuguese no- 
ble in whose house he was billetted, ‘ cease to 
grieve, unfortunate Englishman : leave your infants 
with me; behold my three daughters, they shall 
each discharge the duties of a mother to one of 
your infants, and I will be a father to the whole.” 
So we will my dear father,” cried his daughters. 
This was too much for Capt. , and he hasten- 
ed out of the room.—Neal’s Letters from Portugal. 
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THE SICK CHILD, 
HARRIET. 
Mamma, when little Ann was sick, 
So very, sick, the other day, 
I was so frightened and distressed, 
I could not eat, nor work, nor play. 


And when the Doctor said to you, 

** Dear madam, you must lose your child”’— 
I was astonished to behold 

Your countenauice so calm and mild. 


I did indeed observe you wipe 

A tear that hasted down your cheek, 
But not a single murmuring word 
Of sad complaining did you speak. 


And when I cried, ‘* Oh, dear Mamma, 
** What shall I do if Anna dies !”’ 

You asked me if I wished to keep 

My little sister from the skies. 


* Be still,” you said, “be still, my child,— 
Soon will my baby sink to rest; 

Soon will her infant spirit rise, 

To be with God forever blest.” 


But when her sickness was removed, 
Though my sad heart with joy was cheered, 
I must confess I was surprised 

To see how thankful you appeared. 


If you were willing Ann should go 
To Heaven, forever free from pain, 
How could you so rejoice to find 
That she must live on earth again 2 
MAMMA. 
When it appeared the will of God 
To take your sister’s life away, 
I trusted she would be removed 
From this dark world to endleas day. 


But when I saw her life was spared, 
Her precious health again restored, 
I humbly hoped that she would live 
To do much service for her Lord. 


I hoped that by a useful life 

She would on earth a blessing prove, 
And in the joy of Heaven receive, 
The rich reward of active love, 





